ARNOLD BENNETT
Youthful, again, was his sense of humour. It had no
primness about it, as had that of the other pontiffs, and re-
tained; in spite of the kindness of his nature, a certain inherent
ferocity, which, for example, enabled him to enter into the
spirit of the doings and sayings of my sister, brother and
myself, apparently often incomprehensible to others of his age.
This, I think, is manifest in what he wrote about us in August
1923, in the Adelphi: for it was a time when we were giving,
and receiving, no quarter. In a moment, I will proceed to
quote a sentence or two from this essay: but first I must
explain, for the comfort of the rejected and as one more instance
of how easily, and not seldom, publishers judge wrongly (I
mean not only in matters of selection, but of selling books,
which is their trade), that Messrs. Chatto & Windus refused
my second book of poems. There had been a slump in books,
and my first volume had come out the day the great railway
strike had begun, so that the poems had not been given much
attention. Now, let the reader understand that I am not so
much complaining of their judgement as exploding the reason
upon which they ostensibly based it: for the nice partner or
director who saw me, plunged delicately among the vibrating
mass of a young author's feelings by saying, " I know that
Arnold Bennett, who first sent you here and takes such an
interest in your work, would be the first to be disappointed.
He'd say, c Why did he publish now: what are Chatto's doing
to allow it ? Why didn't he wait a few more years ? *"
Of course, the refusal of this book did not help me with
other publishers: but eventually Grant Richards accepted
it. ... Arnold knew nothing of all this, contrary to prophecy,
but immediately wrote in his review of it:
Osbert's Out of the Flam is the longest stride forward by the
Sitwells up to date. It made me reflect that the trio is still quite
young, and may develop in astonishing ways. It really excited me:
for in my short-sightedness, I had looked upon Osbert as simply a
satirist. . . . And lo! he is now creating ideal beauty. , . ,
But the portion of what he wrote which shows, I think, a
certain enjoyment in our exploits runs;
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